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Forty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society will be held January 13, 1925, in State University Library 
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Business session and program 10 A, M., Art room. 

Evening program, 7:30 P. M., Art room, 

Native Sons and Daughters ‘of Nebraska dinner and program 
6:30 P. M., January 12, at the Lincoln Hotel. 

Nebraska Pioneers luncheon, 12 M., January 13, Grand Hotel. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Founded September 25, 1878 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded Sep- 
tember 25, 1878, at a public meeting held in the Commercial 
Hotel in Lincoln. About thirty well known citizens of the 
State were present. Robert W. Furnas was chosen president 
and Professor Samuel Aughey, secretary. Previous to this 
date, on August 26, 1867, the State Historical Society and 
Library Association was incorporated in order to receive from 
the State the gift of the block of ground, now known as Hay- 
market Square. This original Historical Association held no 
meetings. It was superseded by the present State Historical 
Society. 
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CROSS a, OF ANCIENT HOUSE WITH ‘FLINT KNIFE 
ROJECTING—LOUP VALLEY 


FIRST HISTORICAL SOCIETY RADIO 


EXPLORATION OF ABORIGINAL REMAINS IN 
LOUP VALLEY 


By E. E. Blackman, Curator, Nebraska State Historical 
Society Museum. 


(Radio broadcast from Omaha, Station WOAW, 6-6:30 P. M., 
September 13, 1924.) 


The Region 

The area which I explored in July, 1924, is situated on a 
bluff or table land, 200 feet above the Loup river level and 
approximately a mile from its banks. 

The farm which is owned by E. J. Burkett of Lincoln, is 
N. E. 29-17-4, in Nance County five miles S. W. of Genoa. I 
discovered this site in 1902 and gave it a once over in 1907. 
Evidences found show this ruin to be Skidi—a band of the 
Pawnee tribe, which belongs to the Caddoan linguistic family. 

Practically every other ruin in Nebraska is an Earth House 
ruin —in the form of a circus ring, with a low place in the 
center, having a raised bank of earth at the outer circum- 
ference. Settlers called them “buffalo wallows.” This ruin 
is so different that it inspired the study just made. 
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The house ruins here are mounds. Some of these are still 
three feet high, after thirty years of cultivation. J. W. 
Williamson, who lives at Genoa, rode over this ruin in 1872 
with Sky Chief, the head of the Skidi band. Many mounds 
were five feet high. Sky Chief said the ruins were there when 
his people came, that the Skidi would not live so far from 
water. The creation myths cherished by the Skidi band as 
studied by Dorsey, say the Skidi were created by the Great 
Spirit in the Loup Valley. 

The village ruins cover forty acres on the level table land. 
The mounds are scattered without geometrical design, being 
200 to 300-feet apart each way. The largest are still 3 feet 
above the level. The entire area is thickly strewn with imple- 
ments, broken flint, potsherds and bone. 


Grass House Ruins 

These mounds are the built-up floor of a grass house 
ruin. The Caddoan linguistic family were originally grass 
house builders in their home in Texas. Coronado saw the 
grass houses built by the Wichitas in Quivira, in 1541. He 
said “ they were like a loft where they kept their belongings 
and slept.” Every evidence shows these ruins to have been 
grass houses. The cold winters in this area probably caused 
the Skidi to abandon the grass house, because they built 
earth lodges later, and this ruin was probably their first perma- 
nent abode in the Loup Valley. Three miles from this ruin 
is an Earth House ruin, probably made by the same people, 
later. ’ 

Excavation of Mound 

I cut a trench through the largest mound house ruin 2% 
feet wide, and 80 feet long. The built-up floor was over 2 feet 
deep. I took out of this trench over a hundred pounds of 
chipped flint, potsherds, bones, clam shells and drift pebbles. 
This built-up floor was from 2 to 3 feet below where the plow 
had disturbed the surface in cultivation, and everything found 
was just where the aborigines had lost or thrown it. Many 
perfect implements were found among the broken pieces. 

In some places this undisturbed floor showed almost a 
polish, so hard was it packed by constant use. In other 
places pure ashes as they were brushed from the fire-place 
in the center, rested in thin layers at a slight angle. 

The entire mound is 80% ashes. They were evidently 
poor housekeepers. And this five foot mound was built up 
year by year. The ashes from the fireplace, the refuse from 
the meals and implements, potsherds and pebbles were trodden 
under foot and became a part of the floor of their grass 
house abode. I found one of the finest flint knives ever seen, 
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LOUP VALLEY POTTERY—FOUND JULY, 1924 


beneath this trodden floor —at the lowest level of moved 
earth. The knife is 4 inches long and artisticaily made, of a 
yellowish brown flint. Another perfect flint knife was found 
a foot above this and three feet north of the first one. This 
is a typical “ Harahey ” four-bladed knife — diamond shaped, 
with four very sharp cutting edges. 

At the edge of the ruin — at the place where the grass 
house sides came to the earth level, quite large bones and 
large pieces of pottery were found. The earth around these 
was loose, not being tramped hard as was the floor near the 
fire place in the center. Here I found the large pieces of pot- 
tery. A number of broken knives and small triangular “ war 
points” were taken from this trench. A few bone awls, 
buried in ashes, were secured. One “chipping tool” of deer 
horn and a polished bone bead were taken. One clam shell 
bead was found and two bone knife handles well polished. 

The Cache 

On a point of bluff south of the village site and west of 
the cemetery was quite a prominent mound having every 
appearance of being a burial mound. It was 12 feet across 
the base and was raised about two feet above the surrounding 
level. A cross-section showed a cache, two feet at the top 
and 4 ft. 10 inches across the level bottom. ‘It was five feet 
deep. The sides sloped out like a cistern, being bell shaped. 
The two foot opening at the top had been covered with logs 
4 inches in diameter. These had gone to dust. These logs 
were supported on large buffalo bones set into the solid loess 
soil at the opening or neck of the cache. These bones were 
very much decayed. This bell shaped cache was excavated 
in the yellowish, loess soil of the hill and it was completely 
filled with a very loose brownish dust. I removed all this and 
exposed the firm, solid sides and floor of the entire cache. 
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On the bottom was found a folded leather or skin which went 
to dust on exposure. The entire contents of the cache had 
never been touched by moisture and appeared to be decayed 
corn or other stored material, which through countless years 
has been in this cache, showing great age. 


Cornfields 

Charred corn cobs were found near the fire place in the 
house ruin. These were cobs of the typical squaw corn. In 
the field of growing crop west of the ruin, may be traced the 
outline of ancient corn patches. These corn patches are from 
30 to 100 feet square. They were separated by paths, worn 
by footsteps, and blown by winds until the lack of fertility 
is shown by poor and yellow vegetation — while the corn patch 
itself — enriched by industrious squaws, show rank and verd- 
ant foliage. These corn patches were easily traced in the 
growing crop. They ‘cover thirty or more acres. 


Domestic Water Supply 

The well on the Burkett farm is 200 feet deep. There are 
no springs in the draws near. The Loup river is a mile away. 
This seems an ideal strategic wartime situation, on this high 
table land, but for an agricultural people the situation is too 
far from a water supply. It is possible that the domestic water 
supply may have come from artificial ponds or lakes. This 
loess soil holds water when “puddled.” Many splendid 
ponds have been so made in Nebraska. 

On the table land northwest of the cornfields is an area 
of 30 acres or more which holds water; the crop was ruined 
this year. C. R. Wright, who owns the farm west, dug a 
ditch forty rods long and four feet deep to drain an area of 
twenty acres on the high table land where the surface water 
in rainy seasons ruined his crop. Artificial lakes may have 
been the source of water supply, but this point is by no means 


settled. 
The Flint Supply 
There are many tons of flint chips and implements on this 
ruin. Some of this flint came from the Nehawka flint mines, 
100 miles east; some came from the pink flint quarries of 
Oklahoma, but more came from the Republican river valley. 
These various kinds of flint are easily distinguished from the 
poor quality of whitish yellow “ Pierre Shale”. which is in 
greatest abundance on this ruin. This poor quality of chert 
crops out in various places along the 100th meridian, and will 
doubtless be found not far away. Although diligent search 
failed to reveal the sources of this flint supply. When the 
source of water supply and flint supply are settled, we will 
know more of the history of this people. 
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Flint Implements 

Flint is the gold of the aborigine — with flint he satis- 
fies his every want. From flint he made his arrow point to 
kill his game and fight his battles; his knives to cut his meat 
and make his clothes, and to scalp his enemy; his hoe to culti- 
vate his corn and dress his hides. His worship, his industry, 
and his every occupation involved the use of it. His social 
advancement is determined by the skill he acquired in shaping 
it to his needs. The life history of the aborigine is determined 
by the study of his flint implements. On this ruin scrapers are 
most abundant. Small war points are plentiful, but the 
notched bird points are rare. Many very fine knives have 
been found, and the typical Harahey diamond-shaped knife 
with four cutting edges predominates. 

“Ceremonials” are common. One of these, the very 
finest specimen ever found in this state, is eight inches long, 
three inches wide and no thicker than window glass — one of 
the most perfectly chipped specimens in the world. It was 
found in this Loup river area by Mrs. Hannah Larson, and 
loaned to the State Historical Society. It is made of the 
beautiful chocolate brown jasper which is found on the Re- 
publican river bluffs. From this same material was made 
the collection of superb implements which you may see at the 
St. Louis Historical Society rooms. These implements were 
found in a cache in Tennessee, which shows the wide area 
of traffic among the aboriginees. 

This Larson ceremonial is the artistic Harahey type of 
chipping. Another ceremonial found in this same area is about 
the same size but is the coarse Quivira type of chipping and is 
nearly two inches thick. This was loaned by Mrs. J. W. 
Williamson of Genoa. 

A ceremonial] 22 inches long and 4 inches wide was loaned 
by Will A. Brown of Fullerton. There is but one larger in the 
world — 23 inches long. These are but a few o fthe wonder- 
ful specimens found in this Loup river area. 


Pottery 

All the pottery found here is “Basket ware” — no coiled 
ware” exists. The tempering is sand, clam shells, quartz, 
and often mica is intermixed with the tempering. Broken 
pieces of potsherds are often found in the pottery specimens. 
Some have grass impressions on the outside; cord or fabric 
impressions are not uncommon, but nearly every piece shows 
rude lines made in the plastic clay with a stick, especially 
as rim and handle decorations. Some specimens show the form 
of the wicker work of the basket in which the vessel was made, 
while many are decorated over the entire outer surface with a 
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LOUP VALLEY INDIAN SITE FINDS, JULY, 1924 
Top—Bronze chain, possibly Spanish. 
Next below—Bronze plate, probably of quilted armor. 
Bottom—Three sharp flint knives from cross section of mound house. 
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stick on the plastic clay, showing they were made without the 
basket support, on the outside at least. Some show rough 
on the inside as if made around some object. The vessels were 
from a half pint to three gallons in size. The walls are from 
one-eighth to one-half inch thick, some are much thinner. 

They are from black to light gray in color, while some are 
burned red and quite hard. Most specimens absorb a little 
moisture and might serve as water coolers. Yet this pottery 
stands hard usage well and does not disintegrate. Some 
people have fancied they saw glyphs in the rude geometrical 
lines on the edges. The art of making basket ware emanated 
from Scandinavia and the ancient Runic days. 

The pottery study is still in progress, as it is one of the 
best means for the study of these aborigines. 

A few perfect bone implements were found preserved in 
the ashes, but most of these crumbled on exposure. 


The Cemetery 

At the south of the village is quite a prominent bluff lead- 
ing gradually down to the Loup river bank between two abrupt 
draws. There are two of these bluffs covered with slightly 
raised mounds, and covering nearly five acres. I selected one 
of these slightly raised mounds and made a cross section. At 
a depth of 414 feet of moved earth, three graves were found. 

The form of each grave was easily traced by a dark color 
showing some preparation before the body was deposited. The 
interior of the grave may have been burned. It may have 
been lined with grass or a skin robe, but the dark streak in the 
soil showed to the very top of the mound and a number of 
these grave outlines were noticed on these bluffs. 

At the bottom of the graves I found a dark gray mass, 
all that was left of the human body after centuries of rest 
in the bosom of mother earth. This mass is about a foot 
across and half an inch to two inches deep. One grave was 
three inches deeper than the other. The lowest point, as 
well as the dark streak at the sides, was plainly defined by 
unmoved earth much lighter in color with the texture of 
unmoved loess soil. No bones and no implements were found 
in these graves. 

About ten feet below the highest point of bluff, on the 
slopes of the side, I found a mass of bones in a sort of charnel 
pit near the surface. Dr. Newmarker of Columbus identified 
many of these bones as human. This charnel pit may be the 
final repository of the bones of a scaffold burial. This mass is 
four feet across and 8 inches deep. Many of these bones show 
evidences of fire and this may be the spot where stood the 
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torture rack upon which human sacrifice was offered to the 
morning star. 

The evidence leads me to believe that this ruin was Skidi— 
that it was their first permanent home after they came north 
to the Loup valley from Texas. They came to the Loup valley 
a century before the Pawnees came to the Platte valley — the 
Pawnees came a century before Coronado saw them in 1541, 
so these ruins go back to 1341 at least and possibly much 


farther. 
Undoubtedly the Lord of Harahey led his 200 naked fol- 


lowers from this Loup area when he visited Coronado in 
Quivera. This Loup area was “ Harahey ” — “ Quivira” was 


farther south. 
A number of Spanish trinkets which might have belonged 


to the expedition of 1720 were found on this trip, but my time 


has expired. 

I hope you will write to WOAW,— expressing your opinion 
of this program. WOAW is the first radio station to broadcast 
this kind of a program and should be commended for their 
enterprise by those who appreciate it. 


THE FIRST HOMESTEADERS IN BOX BUTTE COUNTY 

In the Hemingford Ledger, July 17, 1924, J. A. Smith writes a story 
=o first homesteaders in Box Butte county. In a part of his story is 
is: 
“It was in the year of 1884 that the writer and two other men started 
out from Western Iowa to Lunt for Government land in Western Ne- 
braska. We had heard about the White River country, how well watered 
it was and that a body or range of timber ran through it. We thought 
we would like to have some of this land so we started out with a team 
and good spring wagon which was loaded with a tent and cooking uten- 
sils. Our search took us away beyond settlements where living crea- 
tures did not exist exc coyote and antelopes. On our way out we fell 
in with Ezekiel and William Maiben who were also on the land hunt. At 
Valentine we were joined by Mr. Phillip Michael, Daniel Mauk, Mr. Blair 
and one or two others. Mr, Blair filed on a timber culture claim and de- 
sired to travel with us and see his claim. This claim was situated on 
Box Butte Creek in what was then termed “Box Butte Country.” This of 
course took us off of the main route to White River, but we thought 
we would like to see the country so we got on the Niobrara river and 
traveled up that river until we came opposite the above named creek. 
Here we went into camp. The next morning we drove south until noon 
to see how the land looked. We arrived at High Table Land, three miles 
south of Hemingford. The country looked so good, and so much expan- 
sion of it, every acre looking the same that we asked ourselves “why 
look further. This land will be settled, a railroad built through kere 
and this will become a prosperous country.” So we searched until we 
found a section corner stake, ran out our claims and returned to camp. 
The next morning we were up early and left for Valentine land office to 
file on our claims. Imagine our surprise to be told that we were the 
first to file on homesteads and preemptions in Box Butte country! Prev- 
ious to this there had been a few filings made on timber claims on Box 


Butte creek. 





| 
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A GENUINE ORIGINAL COPY OF VICKSBURG DAILY CITIZEN 

Miss Lucy Haywood of Lincoln, has presented to the State Historical 
Society an original copy of the Daily Citizen, J. W. Swords proprietor, 
dated Vicksburg, mississippi, Thursday, July 2, 1s63. The copy is 
printed on wail paper, due to the exhaustion of white print paper during 
the siege of Vicksburg. It is four columns in width and is filled with 
war news. It contains a glowing eulogy of General Lee’s campaign 
into Maryland and Pennsylvania, predicting the complete victory of Lee 
over the “abolition hordes.” Two or three other paragraphs are worth 
publishing: 

“The Federal General McClernand until recently outside the rear 
of our city has been superceded. He and Grant could not run in the 
same harness. He was for splurging and Grant for gassing, both got 
the loggerheads. So poor Mac had to leave, and Grant has all his own 
wa * ~ 


“The Yanks outside our city are considerably on the sick list. Fever 
dysentry and disgust are their companions, and Grant is their master. 
The boys are deserting daily and are crossing the river in the region of 
Warrenton and cussing Grant and abolitionists generally. The boys are 
—_ upon the earth delving, the burrowing, the bad water, and the hot 
weather. 

“On Dit.—That the great Ulysses—the Yankee Generalissimo, sur- 
named Grant—has expressed his intention of dining in Vicksburg on 
Saturday next and celebrating the 4th of July by a grand dinner and so 
forth. hen asked if he would invite Gen. Jo. Johnston to join he said, 
“No! for fear there will be a row at the table.” Ulysses must get into 
the city before he dines in it. The way to cook rabbit is “first catch the 


rabbit,” ete.. 
Note July 4th, 1863. 

“Two days bring about great changes, the banner of the Union fiows 
over Vicksburg. Gen. Grant has “caught the rabbit;” he has dined in 
Vicksburg, and he did bring his dinner with him. The “Citizen” lives 
to see it. For the last time it appears on “Wall-paper.” No more will 
it eulogize the luxury of mule-meat and fricassed kitten—urge Southern 
warriors to such diet never more. This is the last wall-paper edition, 
and is, excepting this note, from the types as we found them. It will be 
valuable hereafter as a curiosity.” 





This note was of course added by the union printers when they took 
the city. 





There are many fac-simile copies of this famous wall-paper issue 
of the Vicksburg Citizen. Originals are very rare. The proof that this 
is an original ic found in the letter appended. 


Vicksburg, Nov. 22nd, 1863. 

Dear Sister: I send you a copy of the Vicksburg Daily Citizen. 
The last edition ever published. It was issued on the 2nd of July, the 
day before the surrender. When we came into the city some of - 
boys went into the printing offices and finding the edition only 
struck off, went to work and finished it. I saw a copy that was ma 
by the publisher before we came in and therefore know this to be a true 
copy. All except the finishing note which was added by our bo I 





could only get one copy of it. Please take care of it for me, for hold 
it above all price. You can show it to your friends, but don’t lend it. 
Be sure and Mrs. ga ny it. I wrote to you a week ago. 


F. L. HAYWOOD. 


our rte Brother 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF SCHUYLER 

In the Schuyler Sun of July 17, 1924, is a very interesting account 
of the beginnings of Schuyler, by Mrs. Mary Murphy Henry, from which 
is taken the foliowing extracts: 

“In April, 1856, a company was formed in.Omaha for the purpose 
of founding a city at some point on the Platte river beyond North Bend. 
General Esterbrook, Colonel Miller, E. W. Toncray and Isaac Albertson, 
the father of Mrs. G. H. Wells of Schuyler, were among the prominent 
members of the company. The last two men named were sent out to 
decide upon a site. At this time there was no bridge west of Omaha 
and when Mr, Albertson and Mr. Toncray reached the Elkhorn river, 
they had to get their team and wagon across the river as best they could. 
The horses swam the river and the wagon was carried across on a rude- 
ly rosy hte raft, acting as a ferry boat. The raft and the wagon 

oated down the river and lodged in a thicket and mud near the river’s 
edge. The wet, tired and hungry adventurers finally released their raft 
and its cargo and journeyed on to the west and Lalted on the west bank 
of Shell creek, at a point a little above where it enters the Platte. Here 
they proceeded to found the city of “Buchanan” on April 27, 1856. This 
farm is now known as the Sherman Mapes farm and is occupied by Her- 
man Yohnk. 

A few weeks later the erection of a “Logtown house” was commenced. 
That was about the extent of the vision of Buchanan. Columbus to 
the west and North Bend and Fremont to the east very soon took the 
life and interest out of Buchanan and the proposed city became a thing 
of the past as hundreds of other paper towns of the west have done. 

The next permanent settler after the arrival of Mr, Albertson was 
Daniel Hashberger. Mr. Hashberger was the man who later donated the 
present site of the old courthouse to Colfax county. He arrived here in 
1856. At the time of this settlement there were but 25 people in the 
country which was a part of Platte county at that time. Among the 
early settlers were the families of Mr, Albertson and Mr. Toncray. These 
early settlers were among the unfortunate ones who had to endure the 
hardships of the severe winters of 1856 and 1857. Daniel Hashberger 
was one who braved the storm to Omaha in February, 1857, Lis supply 
of provisions being nearly exhausted. He started to make the trip on 
foot for the purpose of buying food. He was unable to return for over 
a week’s time. He then heard that the road was open as far west as the 
Elkhorn river. He hired a team and after two days managed to get his 
provisions and himself to that locality. Here he rested long enough to 
‘dump” his goods and then proceeded on his journey homeward on foot. 
He returned to Elkhorn with a team of oxen to take his previous freight 
on to its destination. The gm Aww sixteen days. 

Trips to Fort Calhoun in Washington county for flour and to Omaha 
for provisions were made in fair and stormy weather as a matter of 
necessity in heaping soul and body together. One very fortunate cir- 
cumstance grea 4 avored the early settlers and that was the abundance 
of wild game. For instance, Mr. Albertson during the first year of Lis 
stay here shot 33 deer and 8 elk. Fuel was scarce and difficult to haul. 
When obtained it had to be hauled on hand sleds mostly. 


Former Senator John C, apeehes of Schuyler writes a very inter- 
esting account of the Schuyler Homeguards, organized during the world 
war. The most important part of the story is the erection by funds raised 
by the company of an immense granite monument at the cost of $5200 
commemorating the services of Colfax county men in the world war and 
carrying the names of 17 who died in the service. This monument 
sana te the court house grounds at Schuyler and is a fine contribution 
to the permanent record of Nebraska men in the world war. 
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FOUNDING OF THE IRISH COLONY AT O’NEILL 


Publication of General O’Neill’s personal recollections of the found- 
ing of the Irish colony makes a very interesting chapter of Ne- 
braska history as published by the O’Neill Frontier. Among the im- 
portant items in this account is the following: 

“Resolutions of Settlers 
O’Neill City, Holt County, Nebr., August 22, 1875. 

At a meeting of O’Neill Colonists, held at O’Neill City, August 22nd, 
1875, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, We have been fortunate beyond our expectations in se- 
euring our homesteads in the locality chosen by Genera! O’Neill, for the 
establishment of his Irish American colony, and : 

Whereas, We entertain a profound anxiety to urge upon our coun- 
trymen the necessity of improving this opportunity of securing homes 
for themselves, an opportunity which will be irretrievably lost in the 
near future, and— 

Whereas, We know from experience (there being representative men 
from near every State and Territory in the Union) that no part of the 
West offers so many advantages to settlers and particularly to Irish 
Americans as the O’Neill settlement, in Holt county, Nebraska. Splendid 
land, pure water, and a healthy climate, therefore; be it 

Resolved, That first we hold ourselves in readiness to furnish all 
necessary information about the Colony to those desirous of obtaining 
it. 

Second. That we will extend a welcoming, and so far as lies in 
our power, a helping hand, to those who come here to settle. 

ird. That we return our warmest thanks to Gen. O’Neill and 
sLall ever feel grateful for the untiring zeal manifested, and the self- 
sacrifice endured for the welfare of the colonists. 

Fourth. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Irish World 
for publication. 

Patrick Hagerty, Winona, Minn., John Reddy, Lacon, IIl., Patrick 8S. 
Hughes, Dover, N. H., Thomas Connolly, Manchester, Vt., Thomas Har- 
rington, Ansona, Conn., Michael H. McGrath, Brooklyn, N. Y., Patrick 
Murray, N. Y., Edward Gallagher, Barclay, Penn., Wm. Joyce, Hazelton, 
Ohio, Tim O'Connor, Chicago, IIl., Patrick Barrett, Tennenville, Mich., 
John Fallon, St. Louis, Mo., Joseph Kresser, Dubuque, Iowa, Thomas 
Gallagher, Ottumwa, Iowa, Michael Dillon, Granier Co., Texas, Neil 
Brennon, Peabody, Mass., Charles Donnelly, Port Huron, Michigan.— 
Committee on Resolutions. 


I most cheerfully endorse the foregoing resolutions. 
P. J. BEDARD, Pastor. 


A group of Winnebago Indians iatniing ies. Rave, Abbott Hense- 
ley, Abraham Priest, John Blackdeer and Lawrence Smith, visited the 
Historical Society rooms the last week of June. Among other interests 
which brought them to Lincoln was the discovery of a 35 inch vein of 
coal on the Winnebago Reservation. They called Be Secretary of 
State Pool, to file a claim for the $4,000 reward off by the state un- 
der a law enacted many years ago, for the discovery of a vein of coal 
of commercial value in the state of Nebraska. 








Henry W. Whitebrook, the first white boy born in Boone county died 
at the Soldier’s home at Leavenworth, July 12, 1924, aged 53. 
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EARLY PIONEER PERIOD IN THE WEST 


Mr. J. A. Smith has a very interesting story of 75 years ago in 
the Hemingford Ledger of June 26, 1924, from which the Sect ex- 
tracts are made: 

“My ancestors moved to southeast Iowa from Ohio in 1837. They 
traveled in the old Pennsylvania wagons. The boxes were very different 
from those of more modern times. They were shaped somewhat like 
boats and very elaborately built. Some called them prairie schooners. 
The spindles of the wagons of that time were wooden and the wheels 
were fastened on with lynch pins, as they called them. They used pine 
tar to grease them with. There was no farm machinery in those times. 
Nearly every thing was home made and nearly all the food was raised 
on the farm and in the gardens.” 

“Like Abraham Lincoln I was born in a log cabin, and like him I 
have split rails to build fences with. You may never have seen rail 
fences. You perhaps can find a picture of one or ask some grandparent 
how they were built. It took lots of timber to make rails enough to 
fence eighty or one hundred sixty acres of land. It would not be a 
practical fence in these days. It would cost too much, 

“In those times but-few, if any, had cook stoves. You wonder how 
they cooked and baked their food. They had open fire places in their 
houses and they cooked by these. You can find one or two in town. Could 
you cook and bake by these? They used bake ovens and frying pans, and 
iron kettles for boiling. They had no granite nor aluminum vessels. J 
remember that biscuits and corn pone tasted fine that were cooked in 
those fireplace utensils. We boys used to roast potatoes in the hot ashes. 
How good they did taste. If you do not believe they taste better that 
way than any other, try roasting some by a camp fire sometime. . Ask 
any aged person what kind of fuel was used in those fireplaces; how 
large the backlogs were and the foresticks and the middle wood, etc. We 
had no matches then. You ask how we got fires started. Fires can be 
started in more ways than one. When once a fire was started in those 
open fireplaces, it was not allowed to die out. Coals of fire were cov- 
ered with ashes and were used to start fires at any time. If, perchance, 
the fire went out, it was a common practice to borrow fire from a neigh- 
bor. But I have often seen my father start a fire with a flint rock and 
the flat side of his pocket knife blade. Sparks would fly into some dry 
timber or flax tow, and would kindle a roaring fire. Matches came in 
later. It is said they were very crude affairs when first brought out, 
but like all other inventions, they kept on improving them. 

“I remember the first school building where we boys used to go to 
school. Like most buildings of those times in Iowa it was built of logs 
and its furniture was all home made including a teacher’s desk. The 
seats were made of slabs brought from the saw mill. Holes were bored 
under eaclk..ends and legs put in, no backs. The teacher’s desk contained 
his or her books, a bottle of ink, some goose quill pens and another es- 
sential, “a hickory rod.” You may know what that was used for. There 
were two windows, but they were ample. Two logs were sawed out al- 
most the length of the room and frames and glass sash were fitted in. 
So the windows were Lorizontal instead of long way up and down. Along 
these, long writing desks were placed and high benches to sit on at each 
desk. We did not have steel and gold pens then. Our writing imple- 
ments were made of goose quills and it was either the parents’ or teach- 
ers’ duty to keep the children supplied with them. Wh.en properly made, 
they would glide over the paper as smoothly as a gold pen. A good 
sharp knife was used to make them, hence the name, “pen-knife.” Try 
your skill in making one. 
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“We had no electric, gas or coal oil lights. Tallow candles and 
grease lamps supplied the ight for our nomes, also for our places of 
business or for churches. Our mothers made the candies. Candle moulds 
were an essential utensil in every home. You may tnink we did not 
have very good lugnts. Well, they were the best we had and there was 
no complaint. 

“Our way of traveling was by wagons and on horse back or go by 
foot. A span of old Dobbins or a yoke of oxen were the propelling pow- 
ers. There were but few spring vehicles. A board Was iaid across the 
wagon box to sit on and no compiaint. My grandtataer nad the only 
spring vehicle in the neighborhood and nice it seemed to us boys to get 
a ride in it. 

“We used to plant all our corn by hand. After the land was plowed 
we would mark it out with a single sLovelplow. Then it was ready for 
planting. The process was for one man or boy to cross mark the field 
with the same implement, one would drop the corn at each intersec- 
tion of the furrows and one or two boys follow and cover with hoes. We 
cultivated the corn with those same single shovels or with a small plow. 
Later on a double shovel was invented, and still later on a walking cul- 
tivator was made that set on wheels and we could cultivate a whole row 
at once. We thought that was perfection, but later on the riding cul- 
tivator came around and then we could ride and work. Corn growing 
now seemed easy work. 

“The flour mills were generally run by water power, being located 
on some creek or river. They called them grist mills. The farmers 
would load up a few bags of wheat and shelled corn and go to mill. 
The one that got there first got his grist first, as each brought back Lis 
own flour and meal, ground from his own grain. We had but little or 
no machinery. We threshed our wheat by tramping out with horses. 
All good sized barns had a threshing floor. The wheat would be laid on 
in order and in a circle and tramped out. Then we would clean it up 
with fanning mills something similar to what we now have. The miller 
took out his “toll.” We did not have the self binders as now for har- 
vesting our small grain. We used what they called a grain cradle. It 
had a blade and light wooden fingers so attached that when a strong 
man made a stroke into the standing grain he would swing around 
and land it in a swathe, and a man or boy would follow with a wooden 
rake, similar to a garden rake, and rake it up in bunches and bind it 
with handfuls of grain straw. Ask some old grandparent just how it 
was done. We Lad no mowing machines. We mowed our meadows with 
scythes. Perhaps you can see one at the hardware stores. After mow- 
ing a few hours we would use forks and hand rakes and move it into 
windrows and bunch it up. In later years there was a crude kind of 
threshing machine came around which was run by two horses. The 
threshers were run by tread power. Some called this machine a rat 
killer. It did not separate the grain from the chaff. It was thrown into 
bins or pens and cleaned up with. fanning mills. Later on separating 
machines came around that were run by eight horses. Those old 
threshing days were interesting occasions among the farmers. It was 
a little army of men and boys and most enough horses for a cavalry 
company. We were always glad when threshing days were over. 

“My father used to make the boots and shoes for the family. Most 
families did the same, way. Men and bovs wore boots. Only women and 
girls wore shoes. I never wore a pair of “store boots” till I was fifteen 
or eighteen years old. As our boots and shoes were home made. you 
may ask where we got our clothes. Thev were also home made. Every 
farmer kept a flock of sheen and raised a natch of flax. The wool of 
the sheep was made into rolls and the mothers and older sisters spun 
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them into yarn and wove this yarn into cloth on home made looms. Our 
mothers made this yarn into coats and pants for winter wear. Flax was 
made into cloth for summer wear. I remember we boys were just as 
proud of these home made clothes as we are now of “store clothes.” 
They also knit our socks and stockings. I can show you samples of 
home made goods which were made by my first wife when a girl and by 
her mother. 

“During the Civil war the farmers made their own molasses from 
sorghum cane. Each home was a kind of manufacturing plant and 
practically raised everything they eat. They did not need so much money 
then as now.” 


EARLY HISTORY OF CHEYENNE AND KIMBALL COUNTIES 

An excellent article in the Kimball Observer, June 29, 1924, gives a 
sketch of Cheyenne county which formerly included the present Kimball 
county from which we make the following condensation: 

The Union Pacific was completed in the fall of 1867 to a point on 
Lodge Pole Creek within 50 miles of the Wyoming line. The town of 
Sidney was platted at that time. Until 1870 the region was attached to 
Lincoln county as population was sparse. Thomas Kane was appointed 
in the summer of 1870 to present petitions to Governor Butler for the 
organization of Cheyenne county. In August the Governor issued his 
proclamation calling for speciai session to select county officers. The 
county records of the first years are very incomplete due to the fact that 
the various county officers kept their offices under their hats, there be- 
ing no salaries to warrant any other plan. 

Sidney school district was organized in 1871. The first white child 
born in Cheyenne county so far as known was Fanny, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Fisher and born at Sidney in 1869. The first marriage 
was Henry Niuman and Miss McMurray who were married in Septem- 
ber, 1869 and still live in Sidney. The first newspaper was the Sidney 
Telegraph issued in May, 1873, by E. Connell. 

A military post was established in Sidney in 1867 and the next year 
this was converted into Fort Sidney which was an important fort during 
the ten years following. Years of Indian warfare and adventure. One 
of the noted Indian fights was that of a surveying party under I. W. 
LaMunyon in the summer of 1872. They were making government sur- 
veys along Pumpkin Seed Creek under protection of a company of cav- 
alry from Fort Sidney. The cavalry undertook an excursion and the 
Indians promptly attacked the surveyors who took refuge in a hole 
dug for storing kegs of water. An all day battle took place, the Indians 
circling around the surveyors and firing from their ponies. The sur- 
veyors dropped several of the ponies and some of the Indians from their 
horses without losing urv of their own number. 

Cattle raising in Cheyenne county began in 1869 when Edward 
Creighton of Omaha brought in several thousand head. Water and grass 
in this region made a splendid field for stock ranches which rapidly 
multiplied until they covered the entire region. Ranching continued 
dominant business on the Cheyenne plain until after 1900, when the ex- 
periments in the way of dry farmin= had reached a point which war- 
ranted a general settlement and cultivation of the major part of the 
high plains as well as the valleys. 


In the Sidney Telegrapt., of June 27, 1924, is another sketch of Chey- 
enne county, gving a slightly different anvle of information. From it 
we condense: 

The first building at Sidney was log, belonging to the ranch of 
French Louis. This ranch was four miles south of Sidney but the own- 
er moved it into the new town and opened up a store, the princip ' stock 
for sale beine whiskey. 
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Discovery of gold in the Black Hills in 1876, was followed by a rush 
to the diggings and serious competition from a dozen different towns, 
each one claiming to be the best outfitting point for the Hills. It was 
demonstrated in a very short time that Sidney had the best location, with 
the shortest and best road to the Black Hills and soon the great body of 
traffic centered there. This was greatly aided by the construction of 
the Clark bridge across the North Platte by H. T. Clark of Omaha. The 
bridge cost over $50,000, but became a mine of wealth for its owner 
from the beginning. Sidney soon became a city of 1000 and its stores 
did an enormous business, selling supplies to the vast region as far north 
as the Yellowstone river. Often more than one million pounds of freight 
went out of Sidney daily destined for the mine regions to the north and 
west. Along with the Black Hills rush came a crowd of rough fron- 
tier characters who made for Sidney a reputation as a wild town for 
many years. One of the noted characters of Sidney at that time was 
“Doc” Middleton. Concerning whose career at that time the following 


was written: 
“Doc” Middleton 

“It will be worthy of mention that Sidney is the place where the 
famous outlaw, “Doc” Middleton, now confined in the state penitentiary 
for life, committed his first crime. In a fight with a number of soldiers 
he killed one in self defense and, fearing that trouble would ensue, he 
fled to the unsettled country to the northward and became a highway- 
man. Occasionally, however, he with his band, came in the vicinity of 
Sidney. On one of these occasions, in April, 1879, Charles Reed, who 
was hanged the following month for the murder of Loomis, undertook 
to betray Middleton and his associates into the hands of the authorities. 
Middleton and his men had stolen some horses near Ogallala and were 
pursued by Sheriff Hughes of Keith county with a number of men and 
with the assistance of Reed, they were discovered in the bluffs west of 
town and though Middleton escaped, one of his men, Joe Smith, was 
shot and killed. The next day, Middleton, meeting one of his acquain- 
tances, whom he knew before going to the bad, sent in word that if 
he could be assured of a pardon for the killing of the soldier in 1877 he 
would willingly give himself up and stand his trial for the other crimes 
committed by him. This being refused, he kept up his wild life, till 
sometime after he was captured by detectives, some sixty miles north 
of Columbus and taken to Cheyenne, where he was tried for crimes com- 
mitted in Wyoming and sentenced to prison for life.” 


SOME THINGS WHICH HAVE CHANGED SINCE NEBRASKA 
BECAME A STATE 

An old time merchant recalls some of the incidents of life in Ne- 
braska and the west 30 years ago. In the opinion of the editor of this 
magazine 40 years ago would be a better date to give to some of these 
incidents, but the collection is a good one and ought to stimulate some 
of our readers to additions to the list. Here it is: 

“Thirty years ago I remember when eggs were three dozen for a 
quarter; butter ten cents a pound; milk was five cents a quart; the butch- 
er gave away liver and treated the kids with bologna; the hired girl 
received two dollars a week and did the washing. Women did not pow- 
der (in public), smoke, vote, play cards or shake the shimmie. Men 
wore whiskers and boots, chewed tobacco, spit on the sidewalk, and 
cussed; beer was five cents and the lunch free; laborers worked ten 
hours a day and never went on strike; no tips were’given to waiters and 
the hat check graft was unknown. A kerosene hanging lamp and stereo- 

in the parlor were luxuries. No one was ever operated on for ap- 
pendicitis or bought glands. Microbes were unheard of. folks lived to a 
ripe old age and every year walked miles to see their friends. 
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Cc. J. ERNST, BURLINGTON LAND DEPARTMENT, 1876-1924 


EARLY RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT OF NEBRASKA 

In those far away decades when the editor of this magazine was a 
small barefooted boy and the first few settlers were venturing west of 
the Missouri river into the Salt Creek basin and into the beautiful val- 
leys of the Big Blue and the West Blue beyond, the early homesteaders 
in the region covered by the railroad land grant act of congress in 1864 
found plenty of reasons for grumbling. One of these reasons was that 
congress had given every alternate section of land in three or four wide 
belts across Nebraska to the railroads. Railroad surveys had been 
made, but no track ‘had been built west of the Missouri river in the 
South Platte region. 

Homesteaders taking land within the limit of the railroad grants 
could secure only 80 acres for a homestead, the other 80 being given to 
the railroad, on the theory that it was’worth more to have an 80 acre 
homestead near the railroad than 160 acres beyond the limits of its 
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grant. Under a later act Union Soldiers of the Civil War were per- 
mitted to take 16U acres within the limit of the railroad land grant, but 
no others. in addition to this a pre-emptor might buy 160 acres of the 
government .tor a pre-emption at $1.25 per acre for land outside the 
jand grant or $2.50 for land inside the grant, 

After a numper ot years of de:ay iand grant raiiroads in the South 
Platte region were buut. Then there was tresh griet. ror, instead of 
building their tracks through the center of their land grant they shifted 
it so that those who took 80 acres in many cases were further from the 
railroad than those receiving 16U0 acres tor a homestead. so we wrest- 
led, and sometimes wrangled, along through those years. Some of the 
railroad sections had a supply of tumber on them when they were first 
claimed by the railroad company. ‘Tne earliest settlers, feelingthatthe 
railroads did not need the tumber anyway, while the settlers did, very gen- 
erously appropriated timber from the railroad sections for their own 
use. They were sometimes threatened with prosecutions for this, but 
within the range of the writer’s childhood recollection no one was ever 
convicted for taking timber from railroad lands in this region. Trial 
by jury precluded that. 

When the first lines of railroads were built through the South Platte 
country a great wave of white-topped immigrant wagons came with 
them and settled, first upon the government land. Towns and schools 
were started and then fresh griet arose between the railroads and the 
settlers. The railroads maintained that the railroad lands should be 
free from taxes until they were patented and the railroad policy was to 
patent the lands from the government as fast as they could sell them 
to the new settlers who would then pay taxes on them. During the early 
70’s the controversy over this question kept a continued friction be- 
tween the railroad companies and the early settlers. 

It was the early policy of the Nebraska railroads, and especially of 
tke Burlington, to find competent settlers to whom they could sell their 
lands at low prices and on long time. The land departments of the 
Nebraska railroads became the biggest boosters for the new region. 
Their immigration agencies and literature reached out around the world 
in search of the rugged type of farmer who would settle upon their lands, 
stick through all the pioneer hardships and discouragements and make 
a civilized region out of the wilderness. No agency was more efficient in 
settling Nebraska with a strong race of pioneers than the railroads. 

We are far enough away from those early years now to begin to 
appraise and measure and set down in history the story of the part 
played by the early railroads in the development and settlement of the 
region west of the Missouri river. It is an important part of our Ne- 
braska history and it never has been fully put into print. It is the pur- 
pose of the Nebraska Historical Society to assemble and put into at- 
tractive form this part of our state’s history. It happens that one 
survivor of this early period, Mr. C. J. Ernst of Omaha, is in posses- 
sion of most important facts arising out of Lis own experience relating 
to this time. Mr. Ernst has been requested to make a more complete 
and detailed account of his recollections and experience in this work. 
Meanwhile a brief address given by him is herewith published for the 
purpose of preserving the record and for the inspiration of the old time 
and new time Nebraskans. 


At the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Railway Treasury Officers 
Association, at Pittsburgh, Pa., October 25 and 26, 1923, Mr. C. J. Ernst 
read a vaper on “The Railroad as a Creator of Wealth in the Develop- 
ment of a Community or District,” as follows: 
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The Railroad As a Creator of Wealth in the Development of a Cem- 
munity or District 

One of the greatest, wisest and most successful agencies for the 
development of our country, beginning with the State of Illinois and ex- 
tending Westerly to the Pacific Coast and Southerly to the Gulf States, 
was created by Congress through Railroad Land Grants, beginning in 
1850 with a grant to the Illinois Central and followed up, until about 
1865, by a number of similar grants. I am thoroughly aware of the cri- 
ticisms, made principally by politicians, from time to time and until 
comparatively very recent times, against those land grant acts of Con- 
gress and more or less repeated by people either insufficiently informed 
or naturally narrow minded and prejudiced. As recently as December, 
1919, the Hon. Senator Chamberlain of Oregon, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, spoke of the “wild era of extravagance” on the part of Congress in 
this matter of railroad land grants and repeated the statement that has 
been often made that “empires were given to railroads.” Mr. W. W. 
Baldwin, one of the Vice-Presidents of the C. B. & Q. R. R. Co., by the 
courtesy of Senator King of Utah, answered these criticisms of Senator 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Baldwin’s remarks appeared in the Congressional 
Record of January 12, 1920. 

Without wishing to weary you, but for the reason that Mr. Bald- 
win’s defense is so clear, complete and should be convincing to any un- 
pees person, I take the liberty to quote rather extensively from 

. Baldwin’s remarks on that occasion. He said, in part: 


“The first important Government land grant in aid of the construc- 
tion of railroads was in 1850, which was a grant of 2,300,000 acres in 
Illinois to aid in the construction of the Illinois Central Railroad. The 
father of this measure was Stephen A. Douglas. Prior to 1850 there 
were no Government land grants. The fact is that in almost every case 
the States either owned the roads or were financially interested in them. 
The State of Michigan, for instance, built and owned the Michigan Cen- 
tral road from Detroit to Kalamazoo, which it operated for years at a 
loss and sold in 1846 for a small consideration. The land-grant policy 
of aid to railroads began in 1850 with the Illinois Central grant. 

“Because the Illinois Central grant was the first of these Govern- 
ment land grants and embraced the most valuable lands covered by any 
grant of agricultural land, a correct knowledge of the value of the IIli- 
nois Central grant will throw light upon the whole subject.” 

“In determining the principle represented by the lands we must 
take account of the actual value of the lands in 1851. The values which 
the railroad company was to receive for the lands were not foreseen, 
and the State could justly claim compensation only for the values it 
surrendered. The lands had been offered by the General Government at 
$1.25 per acre without finding buyers, but as soon as the lands were 
granted to the railroad company the minimum price for Government 
as well as railroad lands became $2.50. More than this they were sure 
to bring, but only in case the private corporation should bring the road 
to develop them. 

“What contribution, then, did the Government make toward the con- 
struction of the Illinois Central Railroad? 

“Senator Douglas and all the other Senators state clearly what was 
the value of these lands. They had been in the open market for sale for 
25 years with no purchasers. The promoters of the road, who tovk the 
risk of the venture, could have bought this land with no strings on it, 
no restrictions whatever, at $1.25 per acre. The grant was 2,500,000 
acres so that the outside estimate of what the Government contributed 
was $3,125,000. 
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“The officials of the road could have bought the land for $3,125,000. 

“But what has the Government and the State of Illinois taken from 
the Illinois Central Co. and its owners in consideration of that land 
grant worth $3,125,000? It has already taken more than $32,935,000 
in money and continues to take at the rate of Lundreds of thousands of 
dollars every year. 

“In 1876 Congressman Holman, of Indiana, caused to be inserted 
in the appropriation bill the following clause; 

“Railroad companies whose railroads were constructed in whole or 
in part by a land grant made by Congress, on the condition that the 
mails should be transported over their roads at such price as Congress 
should by law direct, shall receive only 80 per cent. of the compensation 
otherwise autherized by this section. 

“The value of the Illinois Central grant was $3,125,000 and up to 
this time, it has cost that company in cash $32,935,000 and these charges 
against its revenues are to continue forever. Any business man would 
say that the Illinois Central would be in better shape, financially, today 
if, instead of accepting this land grant, it had borrowed the money and 
bought this $3,125,000 worth of land outright and owned it free from 

restrictions. 
. “Next in agricultural value to the Illinois lands were grants to 
railroads in the State of Iowa in 1856. 

“In the case of the Burlington Railroad Co. in the State of Iowa, 
it has repaid to the Government in cash by mail-pay deductions alone 
more than five times the full money value which the Government parted 
with in making the Iowa land grant. 

“Besides this, in carrying the train loads of troops and munitions 
of war and Government property across the State of Iowa during the 
50 years since the road was completed from Burlington to Omaka, at 
half the lawful tariff rates, that company has repaid several times over 
the value of every acre of land that was granted to it.” 

~ - * 


I will now pass from quotations of Mr. Baldwin’s remarks to matters 
largely of my own observation and experiences. Exactly the same gen- 
eral conditions related by Mr. Baldwin in regard to railroad grants in 
Illinois and Iowa apply to such grants to railroads in Nebraska, Kansas, 
the Dakotas, Minnesota, etc. With the details of one of those, the grant 
to the Burlington & Missouri River Railroad Company in Nebraska, I 
am personally familiar to the last item. I cannot quote exact figures 
for other railroads, but the general history, the general immigration 
and development work, the general results, are practically the same with 
all Trans-Missouri land grant roads, in which I principally include the 
Union Pacific, Kansas Pacific (in those days a separate organization) the 
Santa Fe, the Northern Pacific, Great Northern, ete. The history of the 
one I know all about will illustrate the history of all and prove the 
great and successful development work done especially by Land Grant 
roads. Other rairoads also did their part, but not to the same extent, 
as far as I can at present recall. 

I have lived in Nebraska since May, 1868. There were no cheap rail- 
road lands for sale in Nebraska in 1868. There was no systematic im- 
migration work going on, no advertising of the advantages of the State 
for immigrants either from older States or Europe. My father was 
warned by everybody except one man, not to venture more than 10 miles 
west of the Missouri river, as “nothing would grow” beyond that 10 mile 
limit. He purchased 160 acres of raw prairie near Nebraska City in 
1868, and in the spring of 1869, I, a boy of 14, broke some of the prairie 
on that 160 acres, not with horses, but with a yoke of stout oxen. For 
several years my father was unable to buy a team or a single horse, but 
farmed with oxen. He had a mortgage on his land for about one-third 
of the purchase price. 
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In 1871 the Burlington General Land Office was opened at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and the first sale of land was made April 1, 1871, and I sold 
the “last acre” of our Nebraska grant on October 30, 1903. The railroad 
lands were at first very unpopular with people living close to the Mis- 
souri River, who adhered to the opinion already referred to that nothing 
would grow 10 miles west of that river. Land sales by the railroad 
company were slow until 1874 and just as sales were getting better the 
first grasshopper invasion arrived from the Rocky Mountains in mid- 
summer of 1874. Scarcely anybody had paid any “real money” on their 
land purchases. The terms of sale were easy, 10 years credit, nothing 
but interest at 6% payable annually the first four years. People who at 
once, or within 2 years, moved onto their railroad land, were refunded 
freight charges paid on emigrant movables and passenger fares paid for 
their families. Another and very important advantage given to purchasers 
of railroad land, by the Burlington, which, to the best of my recollection 
was not done by any other land-grant railroad, consisted of a discount of 
20% applied on the very first payments of principal due on such, con- 
tracts (so that it would pay all of the first installment of principal due 
in 4 years from purchase and a part of the second installment due in 
5 years from date of purchase), said discount, called “Premium for Im-. 
provements” being allowed purchasers who within two years from date 
of purchase would break up a certain portion of the land and continue 
its cultivation until the said premium had been applied. No one, I think, 
ever stopped cultivating the land thus entitled to that premium. The 
vast majority of those who had purchased land and not improved it prior 
to the grasshopper invasion of 1874, having in most cases only paid one 
year’s interest at 6% forfeited their contracts, scared out by the hoppers. 

I entered the services of the General Land Office at Lincoln February 
1, 1876, and being able to speak, read and write two languages and in a 
limited degree to understand and make myself fairly well understood by 
two or three other nationalities, I was soon given much special work in 
connection with foreign immigration as well as foreign born land buyers 
from other states. As early as the fall of 1873 the first large number of 
German colonists from Southern Russia began to arrive in the United 
States as a result of the Ukase issued by the Czar of Russia decreeing 
the abrogation, after ten years, of the treaty made with their ancestors 
by Catherine the Great, about exemption from military service, taxes, 
ete., granting them their own separate political and religious status, 
their own local government, courts, etc. Every Western Land Grant 
railroad had sent secret agents to Russia to induce these splendid, and in 
many cases wealthy farmers, Mennonites, Lutherans and German Re- 
formed, to come to this country, to settle on the lands in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, the Dakotas, Minnesota and Manitoba. The rivalry between 
these states and the various Land Grant railroads was keen. During the 
ten years given these millions of German farmers, living independent 
of Russian laws in various parts of Southern Russia, to either become 
subject to all the laws of Russia (or emigrate, which the Czar tried to 
prevent), they came to the United States in large numbers. 

I met them, on advices from Castle Garden, several times by the 
trainload, and on one occasion swiped a whole trainload from the two 
Kansas roads, eack of which had a special train awaiting their arrival 
at Atchison, but I stole the whole bunch, except less than a dozen un- 
married young men, and carried them all by special train, free, to Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. Those were certainly strenuous days for settling up 
our prairie states. But I must not weary you with too much of this de- 
tail. I will, however, give you some figures, which, in a general and 
similar way, could no doubt be duplicated from the records of every 
Land Grant railroad in the Central West. 
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The Burlington sold many thousand acres of its Nebraska grant as 
low as 25 cents per acre. Every acre of that particular land is at least 
valuable grazing land today, worth probably not less than $25.00 per 
acre—some of it is farming land worth a great deal more. We sold many 
thousand acres of other Nebraska land at approximately $1.25 per acre, 
the minimum Government price prior to the establishment of a land 
grant. We sold our entire Nebraska grant at an average of $5.14 per 
acre. Out of the proceeds of that $5.14 per acre we paid— 








For preliminary land examinations, to appraise values.......... $ 164,968.70 
For discounts account principal paid before due : 498,627.31 
For premiums te settlers improving their purchases.............. 566,269.56 
For advertising the country and similar expenses.................... 969,500.35 
For salaries and office expenses (33 years) .. 558,145.25 
For taxes (on the unsold lands) prior to selling each re- 

spective tract. 1,229,069.29 





e never sold land to mere speculators, we wanted only actual 
settlers. We located large settlements, not only of the German colon- 
ists from Southern Russia, but many other settlements of Germans, 
Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Hollanders, Johemians and Polanders, most 
of them coming from other States where land was too expensive to en- 
able them to acquire farms of their own. All of these were first class, 
industrious, thrifty people. In one county the Irish Catholic Colonization 
Society co-operated with us and one of the largest and very prosperous 
communities was founded and exists there to this date. In another 
county a German Catholic founded a large and prosperous settlement of 
his people which was named after him. Most of this development work, 
not only by the Burlington but all the Land Grant railroads in the West, 
was at its height between 1870 and 1890, but the results of it continue on. 

I hope that I will not be misunderstood as wishing to give the en- 
tire credit for the wonderful and rapid development and in all parts 
of our great country, to the Land Grant railroads. That is not at all 
my purpose. Many great minds among railroad executives, directors 
and managers, in all parts of the land, East, West, North and South, 
have contributed their share liberally, to the general development, com- 
fort and prosperity of this nation. Other members of our Association 
in the general discussion of this subject, which I take it is to follow 
my remarks, will undoubtedly be able, from their experience or observa- 
tion, to add much valuable and varied testimony along this line. 

Much is being said and argued, and not without reason, about the 
present unfavorable condition of the Wheat farmers. I cannot refrain 
from adding a few words on that subject. Admitting the well-known 
facts of the case, but denying all of the various exaggerations of those 
facts, coming from many directions, principally from politicians seeking 
the farmers’ votes for themselves, their party or their personal friends, 
I beg leave to briefly say: 

Far more failures and actual bankruptcies occur, have always oc- 
curred and will continue to occur in mercantile business, both wholesale 
and retail, and in manufacturing as well, as have ever occurred, are now 
actually existing or likely to happen in farming, in this country of 
ours. Temporary disturbances and losses occur in all activities. The 
farmer of today who has not of very recent years, because of temporary 
war — for his products, turned speculator, either by buying addi- 
tional land at extravagant prices, or spreading out by attempting some 
get-rich-quick scheme of farming subject to the risk of operating under 
the uncertainties and increased expenses connected with employing a 
large force of hired_help, is not in danger of either voluntary or forced 
bankruptcy proceedings. 
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Those of us, who have lived in the Corn Belt and Wheat Belts of 
the West for the last 50 years or so have not forgotten the grasshopper 
invasions and terrific destruction therefrom of the years of 1874 and 
1876, nor the years of general drouth of 1890 and 1894, the suffering 
from which was added to by the panic of 1893. In the early 70’s, be- 
fore the railroads opened up our Central Western country, I personally 
recall that one pd corn, because of a short crop, sold at $1.00 per 
bushel in the crib and the very next year it dropped way down and the 
second year 10 cents per bushel was all the Nebraska farmer, farming 
within 10 miles of the Missouri River, could get for it, and in those days 
my own mother, having a fair flock of chickens and milking two or 
three cows, making the very best of butter, paid for all the groceries 
and clothing my father had to buy for three or four of us, although 
compelled to “trade off” her butter and eggs to the storekeepers at from 
five to seven cents for a dozen eggs and 10 to 12 cents for a pound of 
first class butter. Compare that with present prices! 

No one ever suggested in those days, nor during the grasshopper in- 
vasions or years of drouth herein referred to, the necessity of Congress 
fixing minimum incomes for the genuinely suffering farmer nor the 
calling of Congress to meet in extra session for that purpose. 

I have dwelt upon the Land Grant feature because it happens to be 
a feature with which I have been personally and intimately identified; 
and because it is a subject about which misinformation is widespread, 
and concerning which politicians have been able to plausibly exaggerate 
and misrepresent the exact facts, as in Senator Chamberlain’s case, and 
uninformed or prejudiced people have believed and spread these exag- 
gerations and mis-statements, which have been principally made on the 
one fact of the large acreage covered by some of the grants. 

But not only through their helpful Land Grant policies have Western 
railroads made notable contributions as wealth creators. Their owners 
did not stop railroad building with the mileage for which the Grants 
were given by Congress, but pushed on and on into regions that were 
simply vast areas largely regarded as deserts not habitable for men. 
Take the grant to the B. & M. in Nebraska; it was made for the con- 
struction of the original line from Plattsmouth to Kearney, in round 
figures 190 miles, but our lines were pushed on to Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana and South Dakota, long before there were enough people ac- 
tually located along those lines to create business enough “to pay for 
the axle grease.” Only after railroads were built could real settlement 
and cultivation of the land, and kindred business, be properly and pro- 
fitably conducted, favorable climate and soil conditions, without vil- 
lages, cities and markets being insuffcient for the development of the 
country without adequate means of transportation. The Middle West, 
and likewise the entire Pacific Coast, marvels of development and wealth 
creation, owe their railroads, built principally with money of people liv- 
ing in the East, largely people of limited means, much of what they 
now have and enjoy, however easily they may forget it. 

I hope that I have presented at least some share of convincing evi- 
dence concerning “The Railroad as A Creator of Wealth in the Develop- 
ment of a Community or District;” it seems to me an undeniable fact 
that the railroads have been a very large factor in the development of 
“The Best Country on Earth.” f 

At the conclusion of his paper Mr Ernst was given a rising vote of 
thanks for his admirable and comprehensive paper. 
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Chapter in History of the Hebron Journal. 

After the suspension of publication of the Hebron Journal, by Mr. 
E. M. Correll in the early spring of 1871, Mr. Ed S. Past bought at 
sheriff sale a printing press and outfit formerly owned and operated by 
Mr, Worrall of Steele City, Nebraska. He started to publish a paper 
in Hebron, in May or June, Republican in politics. 

He Lad in mind a different name for his paper and sent off for large 

with which to print it. In those days the mails were uncertain. 
en on time, they arrived Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays of each 
week, being brought by pony team. 

The postmaster, Mr. Ed S. Past, finding his time limited in prepar- 
ing copy asked Mr. E. M. Correll to write for him tke editorials for the 
first issue. This request was gladly complied with. 

When all material was ready for the press and the day had arrived 
for the printing of this first issue the large type to be used in printing 
the name had failed to reach town. Mr. Correll then offered the name 
plate of the “HEBRON JOURNAL” which had been carved from a 
piece of native limestone by Mr. F. J. Hendershot and had been used 
by Mr. Correll in printing the first copies issued in the town, beginning 
in February, 1871. 

Mr. Past graciously accepted the offer, thinking; “What’s in a 
name?” And so a second time the “HEBRON JOURNAL.” started to 
live, and has come continuously to the homes of its subscribers to tell of 
the joys, sorrows and successes of the people of Hebron and vicinity. 


Long live the “Hebron Journal.” 
MRS. LUCY J. BARGER. 


Resident since 1871. 

Hebron Nebraska, December 8, 1924. 

Mr. Sheldon: I am sending in this, an item of history, that I think 
ought to be in the records of your society. 

I refer you to Mr. R. H. Eliot of Los Angeles, Calif., 9836 W. 81st 
St., as to the truth of my statement. He was typesetter for Mr. E. S. 
Past at the starting of Mr. Past’s work. Mrs. Mollie Past, widow of E. 
S. Past is living at Armel, Colorado, with her daughter, Mrs. Melissa 
Welch. Either of these can give you many items of early history here. 
Hebron, Nebraska has been my home since September 13, 1871, and I 
remember many early incidents. 

Our county was separated from Jefferson county that fall. 

My husband, Winslow H. Barger, now deceased, has Lelped make 
Nebraska history in Thayer county and in the State Agricultural society, 
also in G. A. R. and I. O. O. F. organizations of the state. 

Mr. Past sold the journal to Mr. Oliver Scott, after a few years’ 
ownership, and it then was printed as a democrat paper for several 
years. Mr. E. M. Correll bought it from Mr. Scott sometime later and 
it has been in the hands of the Corrells since. 

I am sending you this information because I think there is honor 
for Mr. Past as well as for Mr. Correll. 

Mrs. Mary Green, and myself are the only pioneer women of 1871' 
left in this city. I am a member of the Oregon il Chapter D. A .R. 
of Hebron. 

Hoping this item will find a resting place in our state records, I am, 

MRS. LUCY J. BARGER. 
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THE CAMPBELL-DUNLAP MONUMENT NEAR DONIPHAN, NEBRASKA 


Upper left—Monument in place. 

Lower left—Lewis Campbell Dunlap. 

Upper right—Mother of L. C. Dunlap, captured by Sioux Indians. 

Lower right—George Graham, who deeded site of monument to Nebraska State 


Historical Society. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY RECEIVES DEED TO LAST RESTING 
PLACE OF HEROIC PIONEER 

_One of the oft told stories of the Nebraska frontier is that of the 
Indian attack on the Campbell and Berger settlement, near Grand Is- 
land in July, 1867. The carrying away of four of the Campbell children, 
their captivity with the Indians for several months and their final re- 
turn to the military at North Platte in exchange for Indian prisoners 
captured by Major North near Plum Creek are dramatic incidents in 
our frontier history. 

On October 15, 1924, a tall, trim looking young man came into the 
office of the Nebraska State Historical Society, and handed the Super- 
intendent a document. On examining the document it proved to be a 
deed to the Historical Society, from Thomas Graham, of a tract of land 
situated near Doniphan. The young man introduced himself as L. C. 
Dunlap and in the conversation which followed told a most interesting 
story not only of pioneer incidents, but of a son’s devotion to his mother 
and his resolve to mark her grave and the memory of their danger 
times when she was captured by a party of hostile Sioux. The story as 
given was written down, read to Mr. Dunlap and is printed as follows: 

My name is Lewis Campbell Dunlap, Dwight, Nebraska, born 1883, 
for 25 years a resident of Nebraska. This is tradition to me, just as 
I have had it told to me by my mother. Mother was a girl of 17, alone 
with two sisters and twin brothers on the homestead. The men folks 
were gone to a neighbor by the name of Berger five miles distant. Mr. 
Berger arrived the day before from Nebraska City with a new reaper. 
That day they were preparing to reap grain. It was July 24, 1867. Our 
homestead was two and one-half miles east and one-half mile north of 
Doniphan, one mile from the first south channel of the Platte river. 

My mother, then a girl, with her two sisters and two infant twin 
brothers, was alone. As near as I can remember, it was about 10 o’clock 
A. M. when a band of Indians, Brule Sioux, were seen approaching and 
mother, not being able to leave the young ones, stayed with the house 
while one sister escaped through the grass and grain to the river bot- 
tom, and hid in the willows ard brush along the channel, and went for 
help. ‘Where she went I do not know but it was to one of the neigh- 
bors. A man, or boy, took them to the Berger farm, five miles away 
where she told her brother and the rest. Meanwhile mother and the 
two twin boys, were placed by the Sioux on ponies. 

The Indians started toward the Republican, hardly stopping for 
three days and two nights, except a short time to eat. Oftentimes they 
would break camp hurriedly, hearing someone coming. The children 
had nothing to eat fcr days at a time and one time mother scraped a 
deer hide that had laid in the sun several days to keep from starving. 
One week all she had to eat was a handful of corn. Mother tore strips 
of cloth from her dress and dropped them on the trail until the Indians 
stopped her. One day they broke camp because they saw someone com- 
ing and later they found that it was a command of negro cavalry. 
Mother was always very reticent about what happened to her as a pris- 
oner and I can’t blame her or anyone else. She told little of her cap- 
tivity, simply that she and the rest were brought back to North Platte 
about two months later and turned in there. Then they were brought 
to Grand Island. The Indians wanted to keep the two boys, but all four 
were brought back. No member of the Campbell or Berger families 
were killed. One neighbor, Mrs. Warren, was shot with her baby in 
her arms. The baby is living and has a family now in Canada. The 
neighbor men formed sort of a posse, but nobody knew which way the 
Indians went, so the children were thought dead or lost. In the Camp- 
bell family were Father, John, Pete, Dan and two others. Four are 
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TRACT DEEDED TO HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


living. Three and my grandfather they did not get. Those with grand- 
father were at Bergers. 

My mother’s last request and only wish in her last illness was 
that’ she be buried by her mother on my great grandfather’s homestead. 
Her mother died in 1866. The graves have lain unmarked since then 
and I felt it my duty, not only to her family, but to her in particular 
that they should be marked permanently. My mother died at Bridge- 
port, Nebr., and was buried April 7, 1924. I began work on the monu- 
ment shortly afterward and superintended the work. The granite monu- 
ment was put up by Ed. Pfiester of Hastings. He did well by me 
and it was a credit to his work. The granite block is three and one- 
half feet square and eighteen inches thick. The top is two and one-half 
feet square, totalling six feet high. The metal railing enclosing the 
graves is nine by twenty-seven feet. The concrete underlying this is 
a solid block, fourteen inches thick and two feet deep on the edges, con- 
taining eighteen loads of sand, ninety-one sacks of cement, and twenty 
rods of woven wire for reinforcement. This was completed October 13, 
1924. The ower of that land is George Graham, now 60 or 65 years old. 
He has owned the land about twenty years and he is a direct descendant 
of John Campbell. 

The deed to this tract of land, comprising a tract 22x40 feet, I now 
hand you for the Nebraska Historical Society. That deed is accepted 
October 15, 1924 by the society and will be recorded at Grand Island 
as soon as we can send it. 

My occupation was that of a machinist and tool maker, but the last 
fifteen years I have been a pyrotechnist, a manager of fireworks or work- 
ing with fire exhibitions. I have no home at present, but am on my way 
to Los Angeles where I expect to remain. : 4 

The idea of presenting the deed to the Nebraska Historical Society 
was that my mother was always interested in historical work and I 
thought it would be well to give it to this Society. I have a medal which 
was my mother’s. She asked that it be buried with her, but my father 
took it and put it into a pin. I value it for its association, not for its 


real money value. . k . ; 
I am a son of J. P. Dunlap, of Dwight, who was a pioneer in this 
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state about 1865. I was a former student in the State University, at- 
tending here two years, 1900 to 1902. I desire that the Historical So- 
eiety guard these graves and protect this land from any marauders. The 
graves are one-half mile from the section line. They can be reached by 
going due east from Doniphan two and one-half miles, turning into a 
private road and going north one-half mile. The graves are two hundred 
yards from John Campbell’s house and 30 or 40 feet from the fence. 
(Signed) L. C. DUNLAP. 


THE DANGER DAYS OF 1867-1874 

Records of fifty years ago on the Nebraska Frontier are furnished 
the Historical Society by Mr. O. B. Unthank of Chadron. Those were 
critical and dangerous times for any white man west of Grand Island. 
For the region on the North Platte, Niobrara and White river they were 
perilous as a powder magazine. Red Cloud agency had been established 
on the White river, three miles west of the present town of Crawford. 
Ft. Laramie, the nearest military post, was 100 miles away. Fifteen or 
twenty thousand Sioux, Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians, the fiercest 
fighters of the white men on tke continent, roamed uncontrolled over 
Western Nebraska and Wyoming. They had never been brought under 
subjection to the white man. They saw their hunting grounds rapidly 
depleted of game. They knew they must fight to maintain their old 
life. So some of these personal letters written from Red Cloud agency 
and Ft. Laramie give a better picture of conditions than any official re- 
ports. The Historical Society is glad to receive from Mr. Unthank his 
own letter and the correspondence which it enclosed. 

Chadroh, Nebr., Nov. 1924. 

I enclose you some letters and telegraph passes given to my father, 
O. N. Unthank, telegraph operator at Old Fort Laramie in 1869-74, 
Some letters addressed to him by Indian Trader, and letters written to 
him and by him. If these will be of use to you, you may copy them for 
your records or such part of them that may be of historical interest. 

I have many more letters, but have not the time now to look them 
up. These seem to speak of times and conditions at that period and 
may be of interest. 

I desire that the letters shall be returned to me intact and you are 


welcome to use them for copy. 
0. B. UNTHANK. 





The Western Union Telegraph Company, 
* * + 





Send the following Message, subject to the above conditions. 
Hams Fork, Oct. 16, 1867. 


To—Stage Agent South Bend: 
Pass the bearer Oliver Unthank from South Bend to Denver alc W. 


U. Tel. Co. and oblige 
A. C. BASSETT, 
Asst. Supt. W. U. Tel. Co. 


Omaha, Dec. 13, 1869. 


Cmdg. Officer, 

Ft. D. A. Russell: ; 

The bearer Mr. Unthank is on way to Ft. Laramie as telegraph 
operator, sent by authority of Gen, Augur. 

Please furnish him transportation to that place. 

Yours Respy, 
M. B. HIBBARD, 
Supt. WUTel. 
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Cheyenne, Wyo., Dec. 16, 1869. 
To Col. E. B. Carling: f Metter Bar 
lease furnish the bearer, Mr. Unthank, telegraph operator, trans- 
portation to Fort Laramie. You will see by his a nating that he goes 
there to take the office by Gen. Augur’s authority. 
Re 


SPY 
J. H. NICHOLS. 


Febru 2, 1874. 
My dear Unthank: sed 

Enclose you $5.00 amt. for telegrams sent over sometime since. If 
not enough will remit you. Neglected to enclose same when forwarding 
messages. My dear old boy, am still safe, tho living in suspense night 
and day. Am trymg to get all robes, hides, furs, etc. out of country, 
then if worst comes to worst will try to make my escape at night. Have 
shipped since my return near nine thousand dollars in robes, hides, etc. 
and hope to heaven they may get through safe. 

Shipped 37 buffalo robes, hides, skins, furs, etc., last night. My 
stock is running low, but let her run, I cannot venture out of my room 
after night. Indians all the time with guns loaded and bows strung. 
Agent has concentrated every man in stockade with him. Cheyennes 
held a council yesterday! Told him the Sioux were constantly comi 
into their camp saying these houses here would soon be covered wi 
blood. Times, my dear boy, are here indeed dangerous. Yet the agent 
is afraid to cut Lis head off with Indian Department for $1500 a year. 
Think I shall get out of here as soon as I can get affairs cleaned out, and 
see a litttle more. Boslér’s heard of 2,000 head stampeded a few days 
since. The scoundrels got away with some 200. Antonio Janis’ mules 
all taken yesterday. Indians bring in the news today of several large 
trains having gone up between Fort Randall and Whetstone Agency. 
Suppose you heard of the poor fellow shot down on Running Water day 
before I started over. Is old Fowler back? Give the dear old boy my 
best love and don’t forget the kind hearted and hospitable Austin. Also 
Allison, and Lieut. Warrens family, Mr. Briggs and Briggs jr. Good bye 
old boy, if any news let me have it. "Twill be confidential. What is 
Agent telegraphing for, troops or what? 

He should have gone up, if anyone, instead of poor Frank Appleton. 
If anything new, let me know, even if under ground and rest assured 
*twill go no further. Good bye, my dear old felllow. Fill up that cavity 
for me. Am striving to keep up a brave heart but this constant strain 
on the nerves is wearing me out. Again, good bye as ever, 


Your friend, 
J. W. DEAR- 
(Mr. Dear was Indian trader at Red Cloud Agency.—Ed.) 


Fort Laramie, W. T., March 6, 1874. 
Dear Emma: 

You see I am still here. Gen’l Smith orders me to remain until the 
15th instant, but I shall try to get off by the first opportunity. As there 
is no stage running, that may be sometime yet. The Pay Master will 
go down to Cheyenne about the 15th. I can go with him if there is no 
chance to go sooner. It is not safe to go alone as the Indians are watch- 
ing this post all the time. Sixteen of the Indians were seen Sunday 
evening 3 or 4 miles above Brown’s ranch on the Laramie. : 

No news from the expedition to Red Cloud yet. We are afraid the 
Indians will attack the Agencies before the troops arrive there. In that 
case they will probably succeed, as they are poorly protected by a pine 


board stockade. 
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Darling, you do not wish me home half as bad as I do. The days 
are so long and lonesome. Everybody excepting a few infantry officers 
have gone to Red Cloud. Fowler, Allison, Eagan, Western, and many 
others. Our old Front Room where I sit writing is bare and lonesome. 
The old lounge, two tables and chairs are all that is in it. No carpet, 
pictures, wife or babies to cheer one up. The mail comes and goes but 
never brings anything from my loved ones for me. I am growing old. 
My hair is turning grey. I expect you will not know me when I do come 
ome. If you write an answer to this just as soon as you receive lc a 
will get it. If I don’t it won’t cause you much trouble and I can read 
it when I get home. I will telegraph you when I start so you need not 
expect a surprise and don’t worry about me, as I will take care of my- 
self, if not for my own sake for you and the babies. Darling littie an- 
gels, I hope they are well, as wel! as yourself and all the Dear ones at 
home. I will try and get the shoes, etc., you ordered if you have not 
already got them. 

Dearest Emma, do take care of yourself and Allis and Lottie. The 
spring time is a bad time for exposure, bad colds, etc. Remember, Dear 
Girl, this is our last separation. ‘God willing,’ for a long time to come. 
I have not got my back pay yet.. Think it will come inside of two months. 
Dear Dearer Dearest wife 1,000 kisses etc., a short good bye, 

Love to all, 
O . N. UNTHANK. 


RESPONSES TO FIRST NEBRASKA HISTORICAL RADIO 

The following are some of the appreciative responses sent in fol- 
lowing the first Nebraska State Historical radio program given by 
Curator E, E. Blackman at Omaha Station W. O. A. W., on September 


13, 1924: 
Havelock, Nebr., Sept. 17, 1924. 

I have neglected writing to tell you that I enjoyed your talk by 
radio last Saturday evening. I hope that we will have the opportunity 
of hearing you again. 

In case you should be giving any talks along your line, in Lincoln, 
I would be glad to hear them as I am interested along the history line. 

0. J. HITCHCOCK. 


Adams, Nebr., Sept. 13, 1924. 
Just heard you over the radio and you were as plainly understood 
as though you were in your “den” at Lincoln. I could see the places 
where you were digging and almost picked up that diamond shaped 
knife, myself. Your talk was very interesting and we enjoyed it so 
much that I almost forgot and clapped my hands when you finished. 
E. H. WHITTEMORE. 


Genoa, Nebr., Sept. 15, 1924. 
A iarge number of Genoa people listened to your address from 
WOAW including myself, and enjoyed it very muck. Every word came 
in clearly. I am watching the Columbus paper for articles about the 


Genoa trip and find them all very interesting. 
NELLIE C. REIMERS. 


Blair, Nebr., Sept. 13, 1924. 
The radio talk on the Genoa finds by E. E. Blackman coming in fine 
and can understand every word. A crowd of Blair folks are gathered 
at the bakery of J. H. Holmes. In our party are Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Holmes, Mr. and Mrs, J. J. Long; Mrs. Chenowith and Mrs. B. B. Offen, 
who thank you for the pleasure. 
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: : Sargent, Nebr., Sept. 13, 1924. 
We certainly appreciated Mr. E. E. Blackman’s radio talk very much 


and should like to hear more of these people. 
HAROLD I. PERRIN. 


: Glenwood, Ia., Sept. 15, 1924. 
Enjoyed Mr. Blackman’s radio talk very much and would have liked 
to have had him talk longer about the Indian mound discoveries. 
ERNEST SCHOENING. 


¢ é Genoa, Nebr., Sept. 13, 1924. 
We were listening in on your radio lecture from Station WOAW 
and enjoyed it very much. We received it very clear and distinctly and 
would like very much to hear more lectures of the same nature. 


Very truly, 
O. A. Jernberg, E. A. Horton, Gladys Newell, Elizabetk Matson, Mrs. 
O. A. Jernberg. 


Orleans, Nebr., Sept. 15, 1924. 
I heard the radio talk by Mr. Blackman of the State Historical So- 


ciety and would be very glad to hear more of his lectures on that subject. 
ROBERT OSWALD. 


I think that Station WOAW deserves a great deal of credit for 
its wise choice of programs and am glad to express my appreciation 
after listening to the address by Mr. Blackman, as I am very much in- 
terested in that line of work and hope to hear from him again upon that 


subject, soon. 
DR. F. KUENZL, V. S., 
Columbus, Nebr. 
Onawa, Ia., Sept. 15, 1924. 
When the radio !ecture on discoveries of E. E. Blackman of the 
State Historical Society was given the other night I was late in tuning 
in and consequently didn’t hear all of the lecture. I was very interested 


and would be very glad if Mr. Blackman would write me. 
MRS. O. A. MOEN. 


Ohiowa, Nebr., Sept. 15, 1924. 
Saturday evening’s radio program, by Mr. Blackman on explorations 
in the Loup Valley near Genoa, Nebr., was very interesting and greatly 
enjoyed by me, as I am a pioneer of Nebraska, having lived in Fillmore 
county since 1871. I am greatly interested in the early history of our 
State as well as earlier history prior to settlement of our state by white 


men. 
Would be pleased to hear Mr. Blackman speak on this subject again, 
F. J. SIEBER. 


Giltner, Nebr., Sept. 15, 1924 
Enjoyed Mr. Blackman’s Radio talk. We are studying that portion 
of American History in our High School. <urm 


Blair, Nebr., Sept. 13, 1924. 
The Radio lecture given by the State Historical Museum Curator 
coming in fine and plain. It is very interesting to learn of these finds 


d th ompan history as given by Mr. Blackman. 
* —— sad MR. AND MRS. J. E. ARONSON 
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- , Sept, 16, 1924 
‘ oo nny oe eas from Rng wd Saturday evening 
rom 6-6:30 was fine. ish it co have been longer. H 
be able to hear more of such talks. oe oo: atedeand 
A. M. Jones, Mo. Valley, Iowa. 


: Monroe, Nebr., Sept. 13, 1924. 
We were very much interested in Mr. Blackman’s Radio talk. 
F. A. MATSON 


: . : Hooper, Nebr., Sept. 13, 1924. 

We have listened with pleasure and profit to Curator E. E. Black- 
man’s Radio talk tonight. My wife and our three school children 
crowded about with unusual interest,—the first time ever curing your 
programs, and we have been listeners for some weeks. I wich we might 
have more of suck educational talks,—we, at least, tire of iis popular 
music type of programs. 

Having once been associated with Robt. Gilder in his excavations of 
Indian house sites on Child’s Point south of Omaha, ihis talk this eve 
was of uncommon significance. Tell us more of your work, Dr. Black- 
man. 


Fraternally, 
REV. RALPH W. LIVERS 


First White Girl Born in Franklin County Visits Riverton. 

Miss Edith Thompson, the first white girl born in Franklin county, 
Nebraska, visited Riverton the first of last week. Miss Thompson, 
whose home is in Los Angeles, California, had been in Lincoln visiting 
friends at the state university, of which she is an alumna. 

When Miss Thompson was born, late in the year 1871, there were 
only the original five families in the stockade—Thompsons, Ashburns, 
Qneys, Banks and Butlers—her father’s homestead being along the creek 
named for him, extending up the creek north. These homesteads were 
chosen from plats at the Beatrice land office before the settlers came 
out to Franklin county. The Ashburn homestead joined the Thompson 
place on the west. 

Miss Thompson was born in the old stockade at Riverton and lived 
here until she was fourteen years of age when her parents moved to 
Arkansas for a few years, then back to Lincoln where Miss Thompson 
attended and graduated from the state university. From Lincoln the 
family moved to California where Miss Thompson has since resided, 
her parents having passed away. 

This was her first visit back to Riverton for thirty-seven years and 
she was only fourteen when hse left here, yet her remembrance of the 
old landmarks, most of which Lave disappeared, and all of which have 
changed, is remarkable. My 

Miss Thompson spent Monday and Tuesday of last week visiting 
the old haunts, recalling long forgotten incidents of her childhood days, 
and taking pictures at different points on Thompson creek with which 
she was familiar. She visited our old settlers and enjoyed with them 
many pleasant reminiscences of the early days. She regretted very 
much that Mrs. Shepherdson was out of town. She recalled the fact 
that Isaac Shepherdson purchased the mill site from her father and 
constructed the mill itself at a time when grasshoppers were so thick 
in the air that the sun could not shine through—Riverton Review, Au- 


gust 28, 1924. 


Martin Gering, stockman, for whom the city of Gering was named 
died at Washington. D. C. in July, 1914, aged 73. 
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EARLY DAYS AT MINATARE 

Some interesting historical facts regarding the North Platte Valley 
in the region of Minatare, Gering and Scottsbluff are being reprinted by 
the Editor of the Free Press at Minatare. They were originally printed 
in the Minatare Trumpet, published in 1887 by John F. Ringier. A few 
of the interesting items as given in the Free Press September 4, 1924, 
are: 
“Word was received from Washington to the effect that a postoitlice 
was soon to be established. W. H. Rockford having been appointed as 
the postmaster, the office to be opened as soon as he was able to fur- 
= the necessary bond and other preliminary matters could be cared 
or. 
“The annual roundup of the country south of the Platte was sched- 
uled to start on the 20th day of May, the party to be formed at Jules- 
burg and work north to Bush Creek, then up the North Platte to the 
mouth of Pumpkin Creek, the party to split at this point, one bunch to 
work Pumpkin Creek to the source, while the other party worked the 
Platte River as far as Scottsbluff. 

“The George Fairfield Land Co. was advertising several choice 
claims, both tree claims and homesteads at figures ranging from $50 
to $500 the latter being only two miles west of Minatare and was listed 
as having a set of good improvements. 

“Considerable excitement was experienced at this time over the pros- 
pects of the inland town being connected with the outside world by one, 
and possibly two railroads, it being given out that the U. P. had filed 
articles of incorporation to run a road up the North Platte river over 
into the state of Wyoming. Reports were also numerous that the Bur- 
lington was rushing the work of their extension from Broken Bow west.” 


LETTER TO SECRETARY STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Denver, Colorado, Aug. 19, 1924. 

Dear Sir: I have written a history I have named “History of 
Brown’s Hole.” Said Hole being in Northwestern Colorado and North- 
western Utah and about 12 miles south of the boundary line between 
Colorado and Wyomng. My history, dating back to 1865, beginning 
when we were dumped on the prairie at Nevada, Iowa, the terminus 
of the Chicago and Northwestern railroad the Ist of June, 1865, 
and ends in 1920. It deals with the building of the Missouri Pacific 
and is a history of the Overland Stage road and makes a speciality of 
the doing of outlaws. Here just now there is an individual who says 
his name is Dick Rutledge, who says he was a scout with Gen. Sheridan 
and Kit Carson. In an account published in the Denver Post—April 27, 
1924. He says he had as companions as independent scouts on the plain 
in 1870-1871, Bill Cody, Texas Jack, Mexican Joe, Texas Pete and Doc 
Middleton. In my history mention is made of Middleton as a leader of 
a gang of bad men, cattle and horse thieves and that he was killed by 
the vigilants or the regular authorities I don’t know. He was killed 
when they rounded up the gang of Niobrara rustlers. If possible, please 
give me a sketch of Middleton’s life, whether he was shot or hung, the 


date, ete., and oblige, 





Yours truly, 
J. 8S, HOY. 





Two markers of the Daughters of the American Revolution were 
dedicated at Friend, Nebraska July 6, 1924. They marked the graves of 
Mrs. Lucinda Cippy Hershey whose father served with the French. fleet 
in the siege of Yorktown and of Ada Crowsby Beardsley. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
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Of Nebraska History and Record of Pioneer Days, published quarterly 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, for October 1. 1924. 
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Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County afore- 
said, personally appeared A. E. Sheldon, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of the Nebraska 
History and Record of Pioneer Days, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business managers are: 
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coln; 1st vice president, W. E. Hardy, Lincoln; treasurer, Don L. Love, 
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gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
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trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
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cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
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tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publi- 
cation sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is....__.. 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) 

A. E. SHELDON 
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AX WESTERMAN, Notary Public 
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